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March 1995 edition of the MOM news- 
letter Taking Aim issued a call to arms for 
April 1 9— the day that the Oklahoma City 
federal building would indeed be blown 
to bits. The MOM manifesto invoked the 
April 1 9. 1 993. Waco massacre, as well as 
the 1 775 Battle of Lexington and the 1943 
burning of the Warsaw ghetto. 

This last invocation can be read a num- 
ber of wavs. The ghetto was burned to 
crush a Jewish uprising launched as a last 
stand against deportation to the death 
camps. Deportation was escalating because 
W arsaw's Nazi administrators wanted the 



city judenrein as a birthday present to the 
Fuhrer. With the burning of the ghetto, it 
was. Hitler’s birthday, April 20, is annu- 
ally celebrated by neo-Nazis from Berlin 
to Idaho. 

Fascism, Lee quotes historian Walter 
Laqueur as saying, “resembles pornogra- 
phy in that it is difficult— perhaps impos- 
sible — to define in an operational, legally 
valid way, but those with experience know 
it when they see it.” Keening our political 
sights with the aid of works such as The 
Beast Reawakens may spare us all yet 
more such “experience.” ■ 
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"ONE HELL OF A GAMBLE": Khrnihchet, Castro, and Kennedy, 1958-1964. 

By Aleksandr Fursenko and Timothy Naftali. Norton. 420 pp. $27.50. 

FOREIGN RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES, 1961-1963: Volume XI, 

Caban Missile Crisis and Aitermath. 

Edited by Edward C. Keefer. Charles S. Sampson. Louis J. Smith, Office of the 
Historian. Department of State. U.S. Government Printing Office. 934 pp. $48. 



t s been one long Christmas for historians of the cold war since it ended. 
Communist-bloc documents have been bursting out all over since the fall of the 
Berlin wall in 1989. First came Stasi files from East Germany; subsequently, 
as regimes in Eastern Europe collapsed, access to state and party archives in 



those countries became possible. Then, 
with the implosion of the Soviet state in 
August 1991 came the biggest prize of 
them all: the promise of “open access” to 
documentary records from the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party, the 
Defense and Foreign Ministries, the Krem- 
lin. even the K.G.B. 

Fundamental as well as titillating revela- 
tions aplenty have issued from a steady 
stream of documents. The Bulletin of the 
Washington-based Cold War International 
Historv Project, which functions as a clear- 
inghouse for documentation, has grown in 
five vears from a modest thirty-two pages 
to 400-plus pages in its latest incarnation. 
But Soviet archives have often been opened 
in an incomplete, haphazard or preferen- 
tial manner, and even gaining access to pre- 
viously opened. materials can be a byzan- 
tine experience. Scholarly access has been 
granted or restricted, as Raymond Garthoff 
tells us in Diplomatic History, “to serve cur- 
rent political objectives [or sometimes] 
nothing more than venal considerations. 

Mar Holland, a Nation contributing editor, is 
completing A Need to Know, a history of the 
Warren Commission, for Houghton Mifflin. 



"One Hell of a Gamble " has to be con- 
sidered in this context. It would be easy 
enough to reinforce all the superlatives 
on the dust jacket, for the book contains 
raw, new riches from Soviet sources about 
the Havana-Moscow-Washington triangle 
from 1958 to 1964. Not only are minis- 
terial, Politburo, Communist Party and 
K.G.B. records cited, but the authors had 
•unprecedented access to records of the 
G.R.U., the intelligence service of the So- 
viet armed forces, which played a larger 
role in this history than anyone in the West 
ever knew. On these grounds alone "Gam- 
ble "qualifies as a “must-have” book on the 
“Caribbean crisis,” as the Soviets preferred 
to label it, reflecting Moscow’s claim that 
the real issue was not missiles in Cuba but 
survival of a fraternal socialist state. 

Yet a caveat seems necessary because 
of the complexities regarding access. Alek- 
sandr Fursenko, by reputation a cautious 
historian who made no waves during the 
Soviet era, was not able to rummage 
through all the cited archives at will and 
decide firsthand what was important. Under 
such circumstances, he and co-author Naf- 
tali had an obligation — which they do not 



discharge — to describe precisely the terms 
and scope of their unprecedented, privi- 
leged access to the inner sanctum. Even 
casual readers, and "Gamble is obviously 
calculated to reach a popular audience, are 
entitled to know if the book is solely the 
product of the authors’ selectivity and enter- 
prise or if other factors intruded, as they 
did. Until access is transparent, the situation 
amounts to a continuation of the cold war 
by the only means available these days. 

T he centerpiece of the book is undoubt- 
I edly the Cuban missile crisis, and the 
I meaning of the Soviet-sourced informa- 
I tion will be debated by students of that 
I clash for years to come. At least one con- 
troversy about the period leading up to the 
crisis, however, would seem settled for 
good. The notion that a ham-handed U.S. 
policy alone drove Havana into Moscow’s 
embrace is hard to sustain after reading 
Fursenko and Naftali’ s account. Fidel Cas- 
tro was not a card-carrying Communist 
when his July 26th movement seized power 
in January 1959; the Cuban Communist 
Party considered him bourgeois and undis- 
ciplined. But the hard-liners at his side, like 
his brother Raul and Che Guevara, never 
had anything less than a Marxist-Leninist 
revolution and a Moscow alliance as 
goals, and struggled to bend developments 
in that direction while Fidel vacillated. 
“There is no other road [to independence] 
but the construction of a socialist society 
and friendship with the socialist camp, 
Guevara told Aleksandr Alekseev in Oc- 
tober 1959, when the senior K.G.B. opera- 
tive arrived — unbeknown to the C.I.A. 
to establish contacts with the top levels of 
the Cuban leadership. With the 1954 over- 
throw of the Arbenz regime in Guatemala 
uppermost in mind, and via back channels 
and shell corporations, Raul Castro im- 
mediately set out to obtain Communist- 
bloc help in bolstering the revolution, while 
simultaneously purging it of less than re- 
liable elements. This zeal to remake Cuban 
society, combined with Fidel Castro’s will 
to power, determined Havana’s course to 
the point where, in August 1 960, the K.G.B. 
enthusiastically changed its code name 
for Cuba from yountsie (Youngsters) to 
avanpost (Bridgehead). 

"Gamble ” also makes a dramatic con- 
tribution to understanding U.S. policy to- 
ward Moscow during the Kennedy Ad- 
ministration. President Kennedy wanted 
to finesse the views and participation of 
his foreign policy team. So he turned to his 
most trusted confidant — Attorney General 
Robert Kennedy — to establish a back chan- 
nel to Premier Nikita Khrushchev, hoping 
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an informal exchange of views would allow 
the nvo leaders to be more flexible than 
they could be otherwise. Existence of this 
confidential channel has been known at 
least since 1995, when former Soviet am- 
bassador Anatoly Dobrynin published his 
memoirs. But no one has ever had access 
to the gist of the more than fifty meetings 
that occurred between Robert Kennedy 
and Georgi Bolshakov, nominally head of 
the Washington bureau of Tass, the Soviet 
press agency, but actually a G.R.U. colonel. 
This back channel is a fine example of what 
McGeorge Bundy aptly called the “non- 
sharables,” the secret things the Kennedy 
brothers kept between themselves. 

ltimately, however, the narrative often 
seems driven by the next event about 
which there is a Soviet document. The 
temptation to toss out information from 
Soviet files rather than plumb its mean- 
ing is most evident in the chapter on Dallas. 
Given Lee Harvey Oswald’s sojourn in 
Minsk, the Soviet Union was mortified at 
the prospect of being blamed for the as- 
sassination of President Kennedy, and its 
propaganda organs worked overtime spew- 
ing out disinformation. At the same time, 
the assassination was a political Rorschach! 
and Moscow tried to make sense of the 
event by putting it in understandable, self- 
referential terms. Thus, according to K.G.B. 
analysts, an anti-Soviet coup d’etat had in 
fact occurred, “organized by a circle of re- 
actionary monopolists in league with pro- 
fascist groups of the U.S. with the objec- 
tive of strengthening the reactionary and 
aggressive aspects of U.S. policy.” It’s 
one thing to convey what ruling circles in 
the Soviet Union thought about the assas- 
sination. But the authors make almost no 
effort to distance themselves from the tripe 
about an oil depletion allowance conspir- 
acy, nor do they stop to consider the impli- 
cations of an intelligence service so hide- 
bound by ideology that it cannot report 
objectively about a critical event in the 
adversary’s camp. 

Not coincidentally, access to new Sovi- 
et sources has its counterpart on the Amer- 
ican side. Tangible evidence comes in the 
form of the latest volume in Foreign Re- 
lations of the United States (FRUS), a his- 
torical series initiated by President Lincoln 
during the Civil War. Beginning in the 
mid- 1 980s, FRUS volumes came under jus- 
tified attack by diplomatic historians. The 
series is supposed to be the official docu- 
mentary record of U.S. foreign policy and 
activity. Y et despite ample public evidence 
to the contrary, new volumes were imply- 
ing that covert action had played no role 



in U.S. diplomacy vis-a-vis such countries 
as Iran in 1953 or Guatemala in 1954. In 
1991 Congress stepped in and passed a 
statute requiring that FRUS volumes be 
thorough, accurate and reliable — which 
was another way of saying they had to in- 
clude covert actions of major proportions. 

Volume XI, Cuban Missile Crisis and 
Aftermath , is an impressive step in this 
direction. The book painstakingly docu- 
ments American decision-making over the 
removal of the missiles, the less heralded 
bomber crisis” and the protracted negoti- 
ations that never reached any formal 
agreement ending the standoff. There was 
never a flat “no invasion” pledge, just a 
limited assurance by Washington foil of 
loopholes. The active role of then-Director 
of Central Intelligence John McCone is 
documented, but the new U.S. openness is 
truly on display when covert action against 
Castro’s rule resumes. Notwithstanding 
the Bay of Pigs debacle and the failure of 
Operation Mongoose, the Kennedy Admin- 



istration embarked on an “Integrated Pro- 
gram of Action toward Cuba” in June 1 963. 
The covert program sought to make Cuba’s 
economy scream, circa 1 963, and employed 
the foil panoply of clandestine tools. Presi- 
dent Kennedy apparently had no illusions 
about its chances of success, but it repre- 
sented a domestic as much as a foreign 
policy— promulgated with the November 
1964 election clearly in mind. The Admin- 
istration simply had to give the impression 
of “busyness in Cuba,” as McGeorge 
Bundy put it. 

The FRUS volume also reveals at the 
highest levels of the U.S. government an 
unusual preoccupation in 1963 with the 
possibility of Castro’s death. Contingency 
planning, of course, is normal. But the 
number of references to Castro’s death 
indicates this line of thinking wasn’t all 
that wishful and is further circumstantial 
evidence that the assassination plots were 
yet another of the Kennedy brothers’ 
“nonsharables.” ■ 
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LOWS flBMSTBOH G: An Eitraragant Life. By Laurence Bergreen. Broadway. 564 pp, $30. 

I aurence Bergreen’s biography of Louis Armstrong is subtitled An Extrava- 
gant Life, but if Armstrong actually did live an extravagant life, it certainly 
wasn’t in the conventional sense of the word. Pops did not, like Elvis, live in 
a theme-park mansion, drive exotic cars or employ an entourage. Instead, it 
! e „!.T that Armstron 8 lived b y extravagant sumed by them: the knife-wielding pros- 



paradoxes. 

Although he was an international celeb- 
rity who could have lived virtually any- 
where, Armstrong chose to live in a mod- 
est house in Corona, Queens, without any 
kitchen help. And while he did give his 
money away by the thousands, it was often 
for unglamorous purposes, like donating 
hundreds of televisions to an old folks’ 
home, in the late twenties, when Armstrong 
was already a local hero in Chicago, he 
dutifully rolled up his sleeves to help his 
future wife Alpha with her maid’s chores. 
He gorged on Cajun cuisine, but purged 
himself with Swiss Knss herbal laxatives 
on a daily basis (a product he endorsed to 
the Duke and Duchess of Windsor). He 
fed his sexual appetite on four wives and 
innumerable lovers, but tended to be con- 

David Yajfe is working on his Ph.D. in English 
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titute, Daisy; the domineering, unfaithful 

Lil, and the sycophantic, fur-mongering 
Alpha all held Pops in their maws before 
he finally found steadfast, elegant Lucille 
(and even then, he went for outside forages). 
In 193 1 after Pops hit the big time in Chi- 
cago and New York, he was given a ticker- 
tape homecoming parade in New Orleans, 
only to spend the next day at the Colored 
Waif’s Home — the juvenile prison where 
he first honed his comet skills — sleeping in 
his old bunk bed. Even when Louis Arm- 
strong achieved international stardom, it 
spurred him to have an increasingly pun- 
ishing schedule; he fulfilled the New Or- 
leans musician’s work ethic by dying on 
his feet. This is extravagance of a sort, but 
not necessarily what Epicurus had in mind. 

An archaic meaning of “extravagant” 
is “wandering beyond bounds,” which 
certainly applies to Armstrong’s genius — 
it was so far-reaching, new categories had 
to be invented just to keep up with it: On 




